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T a still higher stage, man comes into the region of holiness ; pas- 
sion has passed away from him; his warlike nature is all converted 
into an active medicinal principle ; he sacrifices himself, and accepts with 
alacrity wearisome tasks of denial and charity ; but, being attacked, he 
bears it and turns the other cheek, as one engaged, throughout his being, 


no longer to the service of an individual, but to the common soul of all 
men. 

If peace is to be maintained, it must be by brave men, who have 
come up to the same height as the hero, namely, the will to carry their 
life in their hand, and stake it at any instant for their principle, but who 
have gone one step beyond the hero, and will not seek another man’s 
life ;—men who have, by their intellectual insight or else by their moral 
elevation, attained such a perception of their own intrinsic worth that 
they do not think property or their own body a sufficient good to he 
saved by such dereliction of principle as treating a man like a sheep. 

Watpo Emerson. 
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The Duty of America. 


Irredeemable Barbarism. 

Each war that comes along adds so much more 
proof—not a different kind, but so much more in 
quantity—that the evil can never be changed in 
character. War is ‘‘the business of hell”, as John 
Wesiey said, and it cannot be made like heaven. 
It is ‘*cruelty”, as General Sherman declared, and 
the cruelty can never be taken out of it. It is ‘‘the 
business of barbarians”, as Napoleon in a sane 
moment confessed, and when professedly civilized 
men engage in it, the barbarousness of it is not 
relieved but becomes all the more evident. Until 
warriors quit shooting, stabbing with the bayonet, 
throwing shrieking shells, rushing in furious charges, 
bombarding cities,—until the sinuous, lying arts of 
strategy are abandoned, and hate and vengeance are 
dead, war will remain in essence, so long as any of 
it remains at all, the same brutal thing that it has 


always been. Take all these away, and you will 
have civilized war—out of existence. 

A little while ago we were writing of the ghastly 
horrors on the shattered and burning Spanish war- 
ships at the battles of Manila and Santiago. But 
America shut her eyes and said it was all right 
because she had done it. Then came the story of 
the merciless mowing down of the Dervishes in the 
Soudan by General Kitchener’s troops, and the 
wholesale killing of the wounded on the battlefield 
of Omdurman. A part of England, a very small 
part, confounded and humiliated, uttered a low cry 
of shame and protest. But that was all. England 
said it was all right, magnificent, glorious! It was 
done for righteousness’ sake! And the low cry of 
shame and protest in which the voice of God was 
heard was stifled by the great cry of imperial selfish- 
ness going up throughout the land. It is hard to 
believe in God, to believe in civilization, to believe 
in anything good, in the presence of such exhibitions 
in His name. If God is in them, inspiring them,— 
but He is not in them. He must be sought else- 
where. It is by other agencies, despised and 
rejected of men, that He is working out the founda- 
tions of His kingdom in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse generation, and one of these days all these 
‘‘glorious” American and British deeds of blood will 
be burned up as trash and never mentioned again to 
all eternity. 

In the Philippines civilization has lost its intelli- 
gence, its conscience, its heart. It has reverted to 
pure barbarism. It is hard to look at the cold facts 
in the case, as they are becoming known through 
several channels, and not sympathize with the poor 
soldier,—out there against his will, doing deeds at 
the command of the government, of his ‘‘superiors’’, 
the blackness of which he will never be able to 
efface from his soul—who writes home to his family 
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that he is ‘‘ashamed that he is an American.” The 
war itself, brought on by a policy of aggression, is 
black enough, even if none of the reports are true 
about the killing of non-combatants, and the ‘‘taking 
of no prisoners.” But the proofs of these deeds are 
too many and too circumstantial to leave any doubt 
about the essential correctness of the reports, ex- 
cept in the minds of those who are determined to 
see nothing but good in it all, even if the American 
forces kill all the natives and burn to ashes every 
village in the islands. 

The whole story is an appalling one, and the 
time will come when America would give her right 
hand to be able to blot out the remembrance of the 
crime and dishonor of it. The chief degradation 
of it is not that of the men who under orders are 
killing prisoners, and non-combatants, burning every 
village they can get at, recklessly shelling every 
inhabited or uninhabited spot alopg the shore 
where a Filipino soldier is suspected to be in hiding. 
The real degradation is that of the spirit of a 
great and mighty nation which is too false to 
itself and too cowardly to rise up and confess the 
wrong and insist that it shall be at once righted, 
0 far as that is now possible. 


Roosevelt on the Strenuous Life. 


A frieud writes us thus in reference to Governor 
Roosevelt's speech, delivered in Chicago on April 
10th: ‘It seems to me that it is thoroughly tinct- 
ured with dangerous virus. Governor Roosevelt 
ought to have lived about five hundred years ago. 
He is 4 survival of the militant stage of civiliza- 
tion. . The whole spirit of his address is perni- 
cious. It is dangerous to all the best interests to have 
such 4 man as this stirring up the militant passions 
of the youth of our land. Is it only in war and 
battle that there are chances of living a strenuous 
lite’ And, then, his advice to black-list the men 
who do not support militarism, who differ from his 
extravagant military schemes, is a most outrageous 
assault upon individual liberty, the right of free de- 
bate. It is the application of the policy of intimi- 
dation and boycott to our public life.” 

Nobody can deny that Mr. Roosevelt’s Chicago 
speech was brilliant and in a way powerful. The 
adroituess of ite appeal to the selfish passions, which 
are most carily aroused, was masterful. The en- 
thueiasms evoked by it was of that wild kind which 
only such an appeal ever awakens. It was inter- 
larded with enough excellent sentiments, enough 
exhortation civic honesty and advocacy of ‘never 
neighbor’, to give it an enticing 
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v1 the most mischievous speeches delivered in this 
country in recent years, as the writer of the letter 
above quoted from indicates. 
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In the first place, the whole speech was built up 
upon misrepresentation. The friends of peace are 
not preachers of ‘‘the doctrine of ignoble ease”, as 
he slanderously insinuates that they are. They do 
not ‘‘shrink from danger, from hardship or from bit- 
ter toil”, nor do they advise others to do so. ‘*Timid 
peace”, ‘‘ignoble counsels of peace”, ‘‘prattlers who 
sit at home in peace”, are expressions having no 
meaning when applied to them. Peace is not synony- 
mous with laziness, sensuality, cowardice, fear. 
The friends of peace do shrink from butchering 
their fellowmen, from burning and laying waste 
property, from the promiscuous destruction of wom- 
en and children, from the hatred and furiousness 
evoked by battle, from the loathsome pollutions of 
camp life, from the vulgarity and profanity of the 
mélée of fighting which the Governor of New York 
knows all about, from crushing the hearts and hopes 
out of their fellowmen by the awful strain laid upon 
them and their homes by war requisitions. They 
abhor these things as heroically as Mr. Roosevelt 
seems to welcome them. But they advocate, as 
earnestly as he or anyone else, ‘‘the necessity of 
working for a livelihood”, of ‘‘carrying on some 
kind of non-remunerative work in science, in letters, 
in art, in exploration, in historical work—work of 
the type we most need in this country, the success- 
ful carrying out of which reflects most honor upon 
the nation.” They go beyond this, and urge and 
practice, some in one way, some in another, heroic 
self-sacrifice for the good of others in every quarter 
of the globe. Not one of them advocates that we 
should ‘*be content to rot by inches in ignoble ease 
within our borders, taking no interest in what goes 
on beyond.” But they are opposed to the militaris- 
tic rot and gangrene also. They all shrink from 
contemning, misrepresenting, wronging, robbing 
other, even weak, peoples. They shrink from 
Quixotic ‘‘adventure”, from conquest by violence, 
from the satanic practice of going about like 
roaring lions seeking whom they may devour. But 
they take the largest interest in their neighbors— 
not to ride boot and spur over them, but to help 
them and to respect and promote their rights. 
They are unwilling to ‘‘undertake the problem of 
governing the Philippines”, not because of the 
‘¢trouble and expense”, but because it is unspeaka- 
bly wicked to do it as it is being done. They be- 
lieve in “playing a great part in the world”, but 
they want this done in at least a half Christian and 
American way. Governor Roosevelt knows that 
what he says about those whom he styles ‘silly 
humanitarian prattlers who sit at home in peace” is 
the baldest misrepresentation. He ought never to 
open his mouth about honesty again until he 
repents of this great slander on which his speech is 
built up. 

There is something amazing in the cool effrontery 
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with which Mr. Roosevelt throws the responsibility 
of the bloodshed now taking place in the Philippines 
upon those who opposed the ratification of the treaty 
with Spain unmodified—after having himself *‘done 
as much as anyone else to bring on the war” with 
Spain, and as Assistant Secretary of the Navy hav- 
ing determined upon an aggressive campaign of con- 
quest in the Philippines while Dewey was stiil at 
Hong Kong. If his theory of national greatness 
be true, he ought, instead of berating them, to be- 
stow the highest praise on whoever brought on the 
Philippine war, as it affords such splendid oppor- 
tunity for the display of ‘‘manly and adventurous 
qualities”! His contemptuous thrusts at those who 
he says brought on the war are wholly inconsistent 
with his exultation at the glorious prospect now 
before the country,—of preventing this nation from 
‘*standing as the China of the Western hemisphere,” 
by the adoption of the wicked and high-handed 
policy of the ‘*great” governments who have not the 
least concern for China or her people except to 
humiliate and rob her, for their own greedy and 
ambitious ends. The whole speech is full of curi- 
ous inconsistencies, which anyone may detect on the 
most casual reading, but which the Governor seems 
to have had no consciousness of. 

It is easy to understand Mr. Roosevelt’s impatient 
flings at the advocates of peace and humanity. He 
was simply building a platform for his glorification 
of war and adventure as means of what he calls 
‘uplifting humanity”. Here is the core of his 
speech. The strenuous life for which he pleads is, 
in its real meaning, a ‘‘warlike” and ‘‘adventurous” 
life. There is no greatness, no strength, without 
this. We must take our place with the nations that 
are making poor China their ‘*door-mat”, that are 
ruthlessly overrunning the world, stamping into 
the earth and annihilating native and weaker races, 
according to their own ‘‘commercial” and ‘glori- 
ous” will. This is the way to civilize and to become 
great! We cannot do our “duty” in this regard 
in the way by which the nation has grown great 
and honorable in the past! The methods of peace 
must be flung to the winds! No more boast of a 
small military establishment! The navy must be 
greatly increased. Whoever opposes this, on no 
matter what high grounds of civilization and Chris- 
tian principle, must be ‘hunted down” in the Con- 
gressional Record and elsewhere, and repudiated. 
The army must be enlarged, re-organized, given a 
“general staff” (éfat major they call it in Europe), 
and put to exercising in ‘grand manoeuvres” just 
like the great civilizing, liberty-giving armies of the 
Old World! ‘The “renown” which is to come by 
extending civilization in this way is ‘the highest 
and finest part of national lite”! 

Roosevelt's symbol of the nation which is to be 
great is that ofa knight with shield and sword (army 
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and navy) striding forth in search of adventure, 
of war and renown, stamping out all armed resis- 
tance in the lands which he has conquered, establish - 
ing the supremacy of his flag, over the heads cf all 
opposition, even of lovers of liberty, and then pro- 
ceding to administer the sacred trust which Provi- 
dence has thrust upon him ‘‘with absolute honesty 
and with good judgment”! Nay, this fiery knight 
of conquest, who has begun his exploits in the same 
high-handed way as Spain began her career of *‘‘re- 
nown”, is to keep from the territories which his 
‘‘good sword” has won all the spoils politicians, 
unless he is ‘‘to tread the path which Spain trod to 
her own destruction”! Think of this heavenly pro- 
ceeding, tacked on to the end of a series of events 
which have blown into white heat the latent in- 
stincts of every spoils politician from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific! 

Inconsistency, absurdity, misrepresentation, un- 
faithfulness to American political and religious ideals 
cannot go much further than they went in this 
brilliant speech. One would have thought that an 
American audience, instead of going wild with 
enthusiasm over it, would have hung its head in 
shame and in dead silence at least have shown its 
disapprobation of such an insidious abandonment ot 
the principles which led the nation up to its late 
heights of greatness and honor. 

There is but one question now before the country, 
and that is whether the people will allow themselves 
to be further led astray by the seductive will-o’-the- 
wisp of Christless power and worldly renown which 
has already been foolishly followed into the very 
edges of the swamp of death. . 


Military Government. 

As a result of the war with Spain the United 
States tinds itself at the present moment controlling, 
or trying to control, the Philippines, Porto Rico, 
Guam, Hawaii and Cuba, with an aggregate popula- 
tion of 12,000,000, without a single form of legally 
established civil government in any of these islands. 
What is worse, there seems no disposition to care 
anything about the matter, either on the part of 
Congress whose constitutional duty it is to provide 
governments for such of these territories as are 
already settled portions of the uational domain, or 
on the part of the people as a whole who are consti- 
tutionally the real rulers. Even Hawaii, which was 
annexed, though as & war measure, yet nominally 
under the torms ot law, was left by Congress 
without any authorized civil government, though 
the Hawaiian Commission recommended one several 
months before Congress adjourned. 

The situation, then, is that five diterent bodies 
ot people, in as many territories, with an agyregste 
population one-seventh as large as that of what was 
the United States of America a year ago, are under 
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the sole dictatorship of the President as Commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy. This is military 
government pure and simple. There is not the least 
pretense of civil organization about it. What of 
civil administration exists in Hawaii is the old gov- 
ernment living on, but without any legal status under 
our laws. The President could change it all any 
moment if he chose to do so. 

It is well understood that for the present the 
President, for one reason or another, wishes this 
state of things to continue, except in the case of 
Hawaii which he apparently meant should have an 
organized territorial government. Congress seems 
amazingly willing for this condition to continue, for 
its members went home with seemingly no concern 
to perform an imperative duty which the situation 
lays upon them. If there was ever a condition 
requiring the immediate and most careful attention 
of Congress it is the one in which the country now 
finds itself. No question of. tariff or money ever 
approached it in seriousness. But no pressure is 
brought upon the President to call, and he shows no 
disposition to call, a special session of Congress to 
deal with the subject. The people, moreover, seem 
to have lost all sense of responsibility for the control 
of the government, and are supinely allowing all 
this wide-reaching dictatorship to go on in their 
name. 

The whole situation is one to awaken alarm in the 
mind of every true citizen. It means that the nation 
is much farther gone in militarization, or in the 
moral and political weakness which will make 
militarization easy, than appears on the surface. 
The military party, which did so much a year ago to 
rush the country into war, and whose ‘‘constituents” 
are hovering in thousands about the Capitol for 
‘‘places”, is having things its own way. ‘The pro- 
fessional military men are the men chiefly in evidence 
in Washington, in the newspapers, in all these out- 
lying dependencies. This is all to go on until next 
December, as things now appear. Do the people 
realize what three quarters of a year of military 
government will have wrought? By that time the 
President and his ‘‘advisers” and subordinates in 
this military régime can, and probably will, have so 
shaped things in the conquered territories as to have 
carried out beyond recall their annexation schemes, 
and to have made the further development of mili- 
tary and naval power inevitable, and the subordina- 
tion of the civil interests and civil government to the 
domination of the military much more complete than 
it is to-day. 

The excuse offered for acquiescing in this state of 
things and even wishing it to continue for a long 
time in the future is that so much better a govern- 
ment of the dependencies can be had in this way. 
If this is true, it is a sad commentary on the state of 
the nation. It is a confession that civil law and its 
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administration has either broken down or is hope- 
lessly weak. Congress is a failure. Civil adminis- 
tration is a failure. There is not brains enough in 
the nation to formulate and put into successful 
operation a civil system suitable to the needs of the 
new territories. No effort, therefore, must be made 
in this direction. The whole matter must be left 
indefinitely to the dictatorship of the President and 
his military ‘‘friends.” If this is true, then the 
republic is a failure, and ‘‘government of the people, 
by the people and for the people” has already begun, 
so far as we are concerned, to ‘‘perish from off the 
earth.” 

We have entered upon the course which in France 
has put the army on the throne and made everything 
else its helpless slave; which in the rest of Europe 
is making of militarism ‘‘the most conspicuous tyrant 
of the age” and bleeding the people to death. The 
temporary increase of the army will be made perma- 
nent. Congress will be lobbied into furnishing all 
the money needed for armor-plate for the navy. 
More of the sixty thousand young men who recently 
applied for officers’ positions in the army when 
barely two hundred were wanted, will get places 
‘spulled” in for them. Militarism is the same dia- 
bolicul thing in this country as in any other country. 
It has no scruples about constitutions, about liberties, 
about taxes. It will relentlessly push its demands 
in season, out of season. After six or eight months 
of its supremacy, the nation will find next winter 
that it wiil be no easy task to pull the tyrant’s 
fingers from its throat. 

A condition, not a theory, confronts to-day 
seventy-five millions of people who suppose them- 
selves to be freemen. There are no freemen where 
and so far as military dictatorship exists. Military 
government, no matter how good in specific cases, 
is the negation of civil liberty and civil law. It is 
the dangerous substitution of the will of one man, 
or of a clique of men, for constitution and laws. It 
matters not whether the man usurps the authority, 
or the constituted guardians of the constitution and 
representatives of the people ignorantly and igno- 
miniously resign it into his hands. The results will be 
the same in the end, as history abundantly demon- 
strates. The toleration of extended military govern- 
ment in these outlying regions, and the attempt at 
the same time to save the nation at home from its 
malign influences will be found utterly impracticable. 
English imperialistic militarism is eating its way 
from the colonies back into the very heart of the 
nation. It will be so here. Give it its way for a 


few months or a few years in the far away lands, 
and militarism will make a place for itself at home. 
There is no safe way but to put an end to it at once. 
Whatever territory is to be a permanent part of the 
national domain should at once have a civil adminis- 
tration to which the military, so far as it is used at 
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all, should be completely subject. The question of 
what territories should be in this category is an 
entirely different one, which we have discussed 
elsewhere. 


Editorial Notes. 


The Seventy-first Annual Business Meeting of 
the American Peace Society will be held in Room 
A, Tremont Temple, Boston, on Monday, May 
8th, at 2 o’clock P.M. The annual reports of the 
Treasurer and of the Board of Directors will be pre- 
sented, officers will be elected and such other business 
transacted as may be brought forward. It is hoped that 
there may be a large attendance of the members. We are 
glad to announce in this conuection that, while there has 
been a considerable loss by death during the past year, 
the membership of the Society has been much more than 
sustained by additions from different parts of the country. 
The increase has been larger than during any other recent 
year. The following have recently become members, 
though their names have not heretofore been published in 
these columns: R. Jennie Lindley, Avilla, Missouri ; 
Mrs. Edith \W. Wait, Medford, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Ruth H. Spray, Salida, Colorado; George G. Mercer, 
Esq., Philadelphia; J. B. Upham, Youth’s Companion, 
Boston; Sarah J. Swift, Worcester, Massachusetts ; 
Edwin D. Mead, Boston; Lucia Ames Mead, Boston; C. 
E. Harrington, D.D., Waltham, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Emma H. Unthank, Wilmington, Ohio; Mrs. Henry D. 
Swift, Worcester, Massachusetts; Francis White, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Mrs. Richard H. Thomas, Baltimore ; 
Professor A. M. Elliott, Baltimore; Miss Anna B. 
Eckstein, Boston; Miss Alice Cheever, Boston; Miss 
Lena L. Carpenter, Boston; Mrs. Albert I. Croll, 
Boston; Mrs. William G. Preston, Boston; Mrs. 
Edward W. Dale, Brookline, Massachusetts; Miss 
Martha Thacher, Boston ; Miss Beatrice Haines, Boston ; 
Miss E. D. Swaim, Boston; Mrs. G. F. Butler, Water- 
town, Massachusetts; Mrs. A. G. Browne, Boston; N. 
H. Henchman, Boston. Besides this, all of those who 
have recently contributed two dollars or more in response 
to the special circular sent out by the Society are entitled 
to membership. We shall be glad to enroll them as such, 
if they will let us know their wishes in the matter. 


Annual 
Meeting. 


The June number of the ApvocaTe or Peace 
may be somewhat delayed on account of Secre- 
tary Trueblood’s absence from the office during 
the months of May and June. He has been asked by 
the Board of Directors of the American Peace Society to 
represent them at The Hague during the sittings of the 
Conference called by the Czar, and to codperate with 
other experienced peace workers who will gather there 
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to promote the purposes for which the Conference is to 
meet. The Secretary has also been asked to serve as & 
member of a small delegation for this purpose repre- 
senting the peace organizations of this country, England 
and the continent of Europe, who shall keep in touch 
with the proceedings of the Conference and render such 
services as may at any time seem timely and prudent. 
He will sail from New York on the steamer Paris on the 
10th of May, and will expect to arrive at The Hague on 
the morning of the 18th, the day of the opening of the 
Conference. The readers of the Apvocate oF Peace will 
be kept informed, through editorial correspondence, 
what the Secretary sees and hears as to the progress of 
events at this most momentous international gathering 
ever held. 


The President has appointed as the United 
States delegates to the Conference at The 
Hague Andrew D. White, Seth Low and 
Stanford Newell. To these have been added, in line with 
what is being done with other governments, a naval and 
a military expert, A. T. Mahan, U. S. N., and William 
Crozier, U. S. A. The Commission as a whole is a 
strong one. Andrew D. White, who has from the first 
been talked of in connection with the Commission, is at 
the present time Ambassador to Germany, where he 
also represented the United States once before. He has 
also represented our government at the Russian court, 
and is thoroughly acquainted with conditions prevailing 
in Europe. Mr. White is an able and conscientious his- 
torian, and is well known as one of our foremost educa- 
tors. He is in thorough sympathy with the movement 
for the settlement of international differences by arbitra- 
tion, as shown by his strong public utterances on the sub- 
ject. No better chairman of the American Commission 
could have been chosen. Seth Low, President of Colum- 
bia University, is one of our most distinguished and con- 
scientious private citizens. He is well known for his 
brave efforts for the renovation of New York and Brook- 
lyn politics, having been twice Mayor of the latter city. 
His influence at The Hague will certainly be for the 
best attainable results. Mr. Stanford Newell is our 
present Minister to Holland, and has for this reason been 
named a member of the Commission, as the other Minis- 
ters at The Hague have been named on the Commissions 
from their respective countries. He is a member of the 
St. Paul Bar, and is considered an accomplished student 
of international law. Captain A. T. Mahan and Cap- 
tain William Crozier are both accomplished experts in 
their departments, and have been appointed for counsel 
beeause so many questions touching the armies and 
navies are to be considered by the Conference. The 
Secretary of the Commission is Mr. Frederick W. Holb, 
senior member of the law firm of Holb, Wagner and 
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Burghardt, of New York City. The instructions given 
to the Commission have of course not been made public. 
It is understood, however, that they have been instructed 
to lay particular stress in the Conference on the subject 
of arbitration and the necessity of some agreement 
among the nations there represented for the establish- 
ment of some general arbitration system. The greatest 
result from the Conference is, in our judgment, likely to 
be along this line, and it is in every way fitting that the 
United States, because of the leading share which it has 
had in building up the practice of arbitration, should 
make its influence strongly felt at The Hague in this 
direction. Naturally our Commission would also have 
been foremost in pressing the necessity and the feasibili- 
ty of a reduction of armaments, and we shall hope that, 
in spite of the present drift of the country away from our 
historic and natural policy in this regard, Mr. White and 
his fellow Commissioners will take the strongest and 
most advanced grounds in favor of what the Czar has 
so earnestly insisted ought to be done in this direction. 


Queen Wilhelmina of Holland has placed at 
oneal the disposal of the Conference which is to 

convene at The Hague on the 18th inst. her 
palace known as the ‘‘Huis ten Bosch.” It is aout two 
miles out from The Hague and is separated from it by a 
beautiful wood. It was built in 1647 by Amalia van 
Solms, after the death of her husband, Stadhouder 
Frederick Hendrik, son of William the Silent. It has 
been used by the Kings of Holland as a summer resort. 
Queen Wilhelmina herself learned to skate in its gardens, 
and the late King’s first wife, Queen Sophie, spent a 
great desl of the year there. The palace has many rooms 
of great artistic attraction. The Octagonal room and 
Orange room are decorated with paintings by Jordaens, 
Houthorst, Levens, Van Thulden and Zuntman. There 
is a Chinese room decorated witb rice paper tapestry of 
the beginning of last century. There is a Japanese room 
in which are found rare works of art from the Mikado’s 
country. The walls of the dining room are decorated 
with mythological scenes by De Wit. The Orange room, 
which is one of the principal features of the palace, is an 
enormous round room whose ceiling is forty-five feet 
high and surmounted by a hage glass dome by which it 
is lighted. The sittings of the Conference will proba- 
bly be held in this room. 


John Morley, whose recent arraignment of 
British imperialism aroused so much atten- 
tion, sent the following letter to the great 
meeting held in London on the 21st of March at the close 
of the Peace Crusade : 


John Morley’s 
Crusade Letter. 


“My Dear Lord Bishop of London: It is a sincere 


disappointment to me not to come to to-night’s meeting. 
The movement, in which I take the meeting to be a 
closing demonstration, has been a striking attempt to 
organize serious opinion in favor of turning the Czar’s 
proposals to effective account. In no country are such 
demonstrations more needed than in Great Britain, and in 
no part of Great Britain more than London. The recent 
language of the First Lord of the Admiralty would seem 
to show that Ministers are hopeful, with the energetic 
sympathy of the nation at their back, of securing some- 
thing more solid from the Conference than a mere regis- 
tration of pious opinions. This at least is certain, that 
if the Conference does not make international conditions 
much better, it will leave them much worse. Failure 
must mean the awakening of new elements of jealousy, 
soreness and confusion, and this is a reason the more, in 
addition to a hundred others, why England should bend 
the whole of her immense strength to render the Confer- 
ence a practical success. No more glorious aim could 
inspire a statesman or animate a nation.” 


The English Peace Crusade has been most 
extraordinary. Within the short space of 
two months and a half over two hundred 
towns’ meetings—meetings called by the mayors—were 
held. In addition to these, thousands of public meet- 
ings were held all over the country, attended by interest- 
ed and thoughtful people of all classes. The Crusade 
Committee published every week many thousands of the 
sheet War against War, which was edited by W. T. 
Stead. All the English peace organizations, which have 
labored so faithfully and untiringly for many years, often 
in the face of contempt and ridicule, entered most heartily 
into the Crusade, and, in fact, furnished its chief points of 
support and rallying in many parts of the country. It is 
difficult to speak critically of such a movement from our 
distance. But it is safe to say that however superficial 
the movement may have been in places and even con- 
tradictory in its methods and utterances, it was a pro- 
nounced success in the one thing it aimed to accomplish. 
It gave Russia and the world to understand that the 
sober masses of the British people are in most intelligent 
sympathy with the purpose of Nicholas II. It enabled 
the British Cabinet to feel, as Mr. Goschen showed in 
his speech on the estimates, that its representatives at The 
Hague can talk reduction of armaments, even of the 
British fleet, with the certainty that they will have strong 
support from the British nation. It also impressed upon 
multitudes of people, who had hitherto not thought seri- 
ously of the matter, the idea of the practicability of uni- 
versal peace, by international agreement. The Crusade, 
therefore, will take its place among the successful peace 
efforts, whose fruitage is after awhile to appear in 
ripeness. It came toa close in a remarkable National 
Convention held in St. Martin’s Town Hall, London, on 
the 21st of March, at which gathered the hundreds of 
delegates which had been sent from all parts of the na- 
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tion, and at which a Committee was appointed to present 
to the Czar and to the British government the numerous- 
ly signed memorials. The convention was presided over 
by Lord Aberdeen. In the evening a great public dem- 
onstration was held in Queen’s Hall, which was presided 
over by the Bishop of London. The speeches were by 
Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, M. P., Hon. Philip 
Stanhope, M. P., Rev. D. M’Ewan, D. D., President of 
the London Free Church Council, Mr. G. N. Barnes, Sec- 
retary of the Society of Engineers, Mr. W. T. Stead, 
and Mr. Herbert Burrows. The Committee appointed at 
the Convention will continue its work until the close of 
the Conference at The Hague. Closely connected with 
the close of the crusade was the visit of a large Deputa- 
tion on the 29th of March to Mr. Balfour, the First Lord 
of the Treasury, at the Foreign Office. The Bishop of 
London spoke for the Deputation. Mr. Balfour in his 
reply stated that the sentiments put forward by the 
Deputation had the heartiest sympathy of Her Majesty’s 
government. 


At the third of the Monday noon peace 
meetings held in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
on March 27th, Dr. Lyman Abbott spoke 
on ‘International Brotherhood.” The first part of the 
address was given to an able and interesting exposition 
of the doctrine of the brotherhood of man, which Dr. 
Abbott maintains carries with it the abolition of national 
lines in one great organization of the nations. It is easy 
to see in recent years a striking tendency toward unifi- 
cation. Intercommunication is swift and easy. Com- 
mercial highways have been opened and commercial 
barriers are breaking down. Piracy and privateering 
have disappeared. A great industrial unification is bring- 
ing together the laborers of all nations. The great 
religious forces of the world are now forces of unification. 
The world is beginning to get itself organized. We must 
make international brotherhood distinctly our ideal. 
We must abandon the provincialism that sneers at other 
nations. Bitterness and wrath between nations must be 
put away as they have been put away between our homes. 
The power of law must be established throughout the 
globe, by the ministry of reason, by the adjudication 
of legal, recognized tribunals,—and by compulsion ! 
With scarcely a reference to the great Rescript of the 
Czar, and the possibilities which it opens for the peace- 
ful establishment of the reign of reason and law through- 
out the world, Dr. Abbott here turned to a criticism of 
those who hold all war to be wrong, and to a somewhat 
impassioned justification of the present policy of sub- 
jugating the Philippines. His treatment of both subjects 
seemed to many of those who heard him strangely spe- 
cious and one-sided. He classed all the absolute oppo- 
nents of war on moral grounds as ‘‘philosophical 


Dr. Abbott’s 
Boston Address. 


anarchists”, though he must know that ‘‘anarchism” can 
be applied only to those who discard all government. 
This only a few non-resistants do. He assumed that 
there can be no government except such as is founded in 
force, and maintained on occasion by force, which of 
course is wide of the mark. In the case of the Philip- 
pines, he ignored completely in his discussion the causes 
which bad been working for months to exasperate the 
Filipinos and bring on the conflict, the responsibility 
of ourown government at Washington in unceremonious- 
ly proclaiming sovereignty over them, and placing him- 
self in General Otis’s place on the night when the conflict 
began said that he would have done just as General Otis 
did. This is not to treat the Philippine problem at all, 
but to conceal it, dodge it, pervert it. Nobody charges 
Dr. Abbott with believing in war for war’s sake. But it 


sounded much like ‘‘cursing and blessing proceeding out 


of the same mouth” to hear him advocating so eloquently 
the great unselfish principle of international brotherhood, 
and in the next breath assuming without compunction 
that the Philippine inhabitants are not bound by honor, 
are incapable of being reached by rational methods, 
and that there was no alternative but to drive them to 
reason and honor by the bloody horrors of violence, 
though our government he well knows had not for a 
single instant tried any other course with them. 


The fifth in the series of Boston Peace 
Meetings was held in Tremont Temple, 
Monday noon, April 10th. The speakers 
were Dr. William Cunningham of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, England, and Dr. George C. Lorimer, pastor of 
the Tremont Temple Church. Hon. Robert Treat Paine, 
president of the American Peace Society, presided. 
After uttering a word of the strongest disapproval of 
the Philippine war, he spoke of the duty of America to 
give the heartiest and strongest support to the proposals 
of the Czar, because of the leading part which this 
country has had in the development of the principle of 
arbitration. The Czar’s Manifesto he ranked, as a his- 
toric document, with Magna Charta, the Declaration of 
Independence and the Emancipation Proclamation. Dr. 
Cunningham spoke interestingly of the decline of some of 
the old causes of war, and of the strength of new causes. 
Wars for religion and commerce have largely passed. 
He did not believe that England would go to war again 
for either of these reasons, citing in proof her restraint in 
reference to Armenia and her recent concessions in regard 
to China. The causes of war now most to be guarded 
against are national vanity, and what he termed ‘‘govern- 
ment by newspapers.” Democratic institutions are not 
alone a guarantee of peace. Nations must come to 
understand better the ideas and aspirations of their 
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neighbors. If the Czar’s Conference results, he said, 
in nothing more than setting us all to watching ourselves 
to see how we may diminish the dangers of war, it will 
have accomplished immense good. Dr. Lorimer spoke 
eloquently of the terrible cost of war and war prepara- 
tions, as brought out in Mr. Bliokh’s recent book in 
Russia, of the recrudescence of the military spirit, and 
of the falseness of the assumption that war is the chief 
school of the manly virtues. ‘* Bloody war is not neces- 
sary to make heroes out of men.” The type of manhood 
which we have developed in this country by the strenuous 
arts of peace, in subduing the continent, in ‘‘ driving the 
ploughshare right through from Massachusetts to the 
Pacific” is as noble as any ever produced. 


The public meeting held in the McCoy Hall, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, on the 
evening of Apri! 6th, in the interest of the 
Peace Conference at The Hague was a great success. 
More than a thousand people were present, crowding 
every foot of the hall space. The Baltimore American 
says it was ‘‘one of the largest, most cultured and most 
representative audiences which ever gathered together ia 
Baltimore.”” The chief address was by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, whom the Baltimoreans had caught on his 
way home from the south. Dr. Hale, as we see from 
the reports of the meeting, was in his best mood, and 
aroused great enthusiasm by his address. The meeting 
was presided over by Dr. M. D. Babcock of the Brown 
Memorial Church, who with Dr. R. H. Thomas had been 
instrumental in making the meeting so signal a success. 
The call for the meeting had been signed by Cardinal 
Gibbons, Bishop Paret, President Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins, the president of the Board of Trade, and many 
prominent clergymen and citizens. The following reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we are heartily in favor of the policy 
announced by the Congress of the United States in 1890, 
of concluding treaties with other nations which shall con- 
tain distinct provisions for arbitration. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the great opportunity 
given by the approaching International Peace Conference 
at The Hague for more practical and definite measures 
for the establishment of permanent peace among the 
nations. 

Resolved, That after the advance made toward universal 
peace in the treaties and conferences of the nations in the 
last century, this is a fitting time for putting into practical 
form the best suggestions which have been made in that 
direction. 

Resolved, That the establishment of a permanent 
court, to whose decision might be referred all questions 
incapable of diplomatic solution arising between countries, 
seems to us to be both desirable and feasible. The moral 
force of such a court, increasing with every year, would 


carry authority among nations, and its very existence 
would calm the storm of passion. 
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Resolved, That we petition the President to instruct 
those whom he appoints to represent the United States in 
the conference at The Hague to use their best endeavors 
to secure the establishment of such a court, and to further 
every wise plan which, in their judgment, would tend to 
insure permanent peace among the nations. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the President of the United States and also that a copy 
be sent to the proposed conference in the care of our 
delegates. 


A meeting to voice protest against the 
present subjugation policy toward the 
Philippines was held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, on the evening of April 4th. The meeting, 
which the Boston Advertiser declares will take its place 
among the most memorable historic meetings of Boston, 
was attended by two thousand people, of all parties, many 
of whom are eminent in their callings, in church and state. 
The greatest enthusiasm prevailed as the Administration 
and its advisers were arraigned for the course which has 
been taken resulting in war and the devastation of the 
Philippines by fire and sword, in the name of liberty and 
humanity! Hon. A. E. Pillsbury, ex-attorney general of 
the state, presided, and the chief address of the evening 
was made by ex-Governor Boutwell, whose eminent 
services in the state and nation are so well known. For 
more than an hour this distinguished Republican, in an 
earnest though calm and judicial manner, analyzed the 
four great events for which he declared the President to 
be responsible—the Protocol of August 12th, the treaty 
of Paris of December 10th, the Proclamation to the 
Philippines of January 5th, and the Philippine war of 
subjugation. Mr. Boutwell maintained that the proclama- 
tion of January 5th was a virtual declaration of war, 
that the President abandons the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that he openly avows the purpose to enforce 
submission against all resistance and to govern and tax 
without reference to the wishes of the inhabitants, or, in 
other words, ‘‘to use all the powers ever claimed by any 
despot.’’ The venerable statesman condemned, in the 
plainest terms, this whole policy and asserted, with pro- 
longed cheers from the great audience, that ‘‘there is no 
middle ground, in principle, between the republicanism of 
the Declaration of American Independence and the 
broadest claims that were ever put forth by a Czar of 
Russia.” The following resolutions were enthusiastically 
adopted, without one dissenting voice : 


First. That our government should take immediate steps 
towards a suspension of hostilities in the Philippines and 
a conference with the Philippine leaders, with a view to 
preventing further bloodshed, upon the basis of a recog- 
nition of their freedom and independence as soon as proper 
guarantees can be had of order and protection to property. 

Second. That the government of the United States 
should tender an official assurance to the inhabitants of 
the Philippine Islands that they will encourage and assist 
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in the organization of such a government in the islands 
as the people thereof shall prefer, and that upon its 
organization in stable manner the United States, in 
accordance with its traditional and prescriptive policy 
in such cases, will recognize the independence of the 
Philippines and its equality among nations, and gradually 
withdraw all military and naval forces. 


We print in full on another page the letter of 
rosey’® Count Tolstoy on the Czar’s Conference, pub- 

lished simultaneously in The Independent and in 
many other papers in this country and Europe. The case 
against the Czar’s sincerity and the successful issue of 
the Conference, so far as there is any case against them, 
is presented by him in possibly the strongest light of 
which it is capable. It is essentially the same, however, 
as has been made by many others, from different points 
of view, in this country and in others. We do not hesi- 
tate to confess there is such a case, and that, in appear- 
ance at least, it is a strong one. The recent action of the 
Russian government in regard to Finland,—an action. 
which is driving hundreds of young Finns from their 
country in order to escape conscription,—is not of a 
nature to allay scepticism as to the purpose of the peace 
rescript. It is well to have the whole case laid out. The 
Czar and his millions of supporters in all countries ought 
to know how every honest friend of humanity feels about 
the matter. The knowledge of this will help and not 
hinder the Conference, if the Czar’s purpose in calling it, 
and the purpose of the nations in joining in it, is such as 
we believe. All these phases of opinion have to be 
reckoned with. It is the past history of Russia and the 
other governments, and their present active policies, which 
give ground for Tolstoy’s criticism. What the great 
Russian, with all his insight and moral strength, fails to 
see, is the joint and corporate responsibility of the nations 
for the monstrous condition which militarism has reached. 
Their duty, therefore, of relieving the world of it is a 
joint and corporate one. This the Czar has seen, and has 
commenced the solution at the most practicable point. 
There is no doubt that if the Czar and a sufficient number 
of the Russian governors and peoples had strong enough 
convictions on the subject, Russia could with perfect ease 
begin the work of disarmament at home. But the change 
in public opinion on these subjecis, as Tolstoy fails to 
appreciate, comes about gradually. Public institutions, 
therefore, respond only gradually. Public opinion is 
strong enough to-day to support a movement for reduc- 
tion of armaments, if begun jointly by the nations, but it 
is not strong enough to support such a movement if 
undertaken by any government alone. No government, 
therefore, will undertake it. Shall not the governments, 
then, undertake what they can successfully commence 
together? A thousand times, yes. We estimate at its 


full force the influence of the Tolstoian doctrine of peace. 
It has been, in our judgment, since the days of William 
Penn, the most powerful of all moral forces for trans- 
forming public opinion and publié institutions in regard 
to war. But itis not the only force. By all means, let 
every man of us who sees the iniquity of war as Tolstoy 
sees it, practice what he believes, in every country. 
More and more people will do this. But long before 
the number of such people is sufficient to bring about dis- 
armament and the end of war, a number of motives and 
influences much inferior to this in moral worth will have 
brought the nations jointly to have throttled the hideous, 
bloody monster to death. Then all good men will easily 
become Tolstoians. 


The two treatises by Edward Atkinson, ‘‘The 
Angrension, CoSt of a National Crime” and ‘The Hell of 

War and its Penalties”, noticed some time ago 
in these columns, have now reached the ninth edition. 
They have done much to give the thoughtful people of 
the country a sober estimate of the present and prospec- 
tive cost of the war with Spain and the wars and war 
preparations to which it has led and seems destined 
further to lead, as well as the appalling moral and physi- 
cal degradation and waste following in the wake. Mr. 
Atkinson, who is the highest authority on economic sub- 
jects, has made a most critical and exhaustive study of 
these phases of the subject, and those wishing the most 
instructive facts and figures should read his pamphlets. 
A third pamphlet of his, ‘‘Criminal Aggression: by 
Whom Committed ?”’, noticed in our last issue, is now in 
its fourth edition. In the preface to this Mr. Atkinson 
points out the repulsive and ghastly aspects of the war 
now waging in the Philippines, for the purpose of ‘‘bene- 
volently assimilating” the population of the islands to 
our ‘‘civilization” and our ‘‘Christianity.” He quotes, as 
applying to the burning and desolating of the coast towns 
of the Philippines by our forces, what Benjamin Franklin 
said about the burning of the coast towns of the Ameri- 
can Colonies by the British in the war of the Revolution: 
‘*Britain must certainly be distracted. No tradesman 
out of Bedlam ever thought of increasing the number of 
his customers by knocking them on the head, or of 
enabling them to pay their debts by burning their 
houses.” These pamphlets may be had by addressing Mr. 
Atkinson at Boston, Box 112, and sending five cents 
a piece for them. 


The Spanish copy of the treaty of peace, 
aes simea. Which was signed by the Queen Regent 
on the 17th of March, reached Washington 
on the 10th of April. The exchange of ratifications 
took place the next day at 3.30 o’clock, in the President’s 
office in the White House. The protocol of exchange 
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was signed by Secretary Hay and the French Ambassa- 
dor, Jules Cambon, representing Spain. The President 
and Mr. Cambon then exchanged the original copies of 
the treaty of peace drawn at Paris on the 10th of Decem- 
ber last and since ratified by the United States Senate 
and the Queen Regent of Spain. At the close of the 
ratifications the President issued a proclamation officially 
declaring the war with Spain ended ; it would have been 
truer to the actually existing state of things if he had 
said ‘‘converted into the war with the Filipinos.” The 
proclamation contains the official text of the treaty com- 
pleted on the 10th of December. A cablegram was 
immediately sent by Mr. Cambon to the Spanish govern- 
ment announcing the exchange of ratifications, and the 
American copy of the treaty was also forwarded. Diplo- 
matic relations between the two governments will be at 
once renewed. It is understood that Spain will raise her 
Minister at Washington to the rank of Ambassador and 
that the Duke d’Arcos will be her first representative in 
this capacity. It is said that our present Minister to 
Belgium, Mr. Bellamy Storer of Cincinnati, a friend of 
the President, will be promoted to be our new Minister 
to Spain and that he will be made an Ambassador. 
After the conclusion of the exchange of ratifications the 
President sent the following message to the President of 
France: ‘On this auspicious occasion of the consumma- 
tion of peace between the United States and Spain, I beg 
in the name of this government and people, and in my 
own, to express my high appreciation of the part filled by 
the republic of France in promotion of this happy result. 
In this kindly office so performed, my countrymen will 
see another link in the amity that joins the two nations.” 


Through Rey. Charles F. Dole of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., we learn what one of the 
soldiers at Manila (and many others are writ- 
ing home in similar terms) thinks of the course now 
being pursued there by the Administration. A father 
whose son is a soldier at Manila has sent Mr. Dole a 
letter in which occur these sentences from his son, which 
need no comment : 

‘*The longer I stay here, and the more I see and think 
of the matter, the more fully convinced I am that the 
American nation was and is making a blunder. I do not 
believe the United States is equal to the task of conquer- 
ing this people, or even of governing them afterwards. 
—— I don’t think I would miss the truth much if I 
said more non-combatants have been killed than actual 
native soldiers. 

I don’t believe the people in the United States under- 
stand the question or the condition of things here or the 
inhuman warfare now being carried on. 

Talk about Spanish cruelty ; they are not in it with the 
Yank. Even the Spanish are shocked. Of course, I 
don’t expect to have war without death and destruction, 
but I do expect that when an enemy gets down on his 
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knees and begs for his life that he won’t be shot in cold 
blood. 

But it is a fact that the order was, not to take any 
prisoners, and I have seen enough to almost make me 
ashamed to call myself an American.” 


During the recent great Peace Campaign 
in England the following address, signed 
by the editors of twenty-five of the lead- 
ing British journals, was sent to one thousand Continental 
papers : 

“On the eve of the meeting of the Conference called 
by the Czar of Russia for the purpose of ‘seeking, by 
means of international discussion, the most effectual 
method of ensuring to all peoples the benefits of a real 
and durable Peace, and above all, of putting an end to 
the progressive development of the present armaments’, 
we, the undersigned British editors, venture to address 
our fellow-workers throughout Europe on the relationship 
of the Press to this great movement. Feeling the 
responsibility which rests upon the Press as the most 
powerful influence in the formation of public opinion, we 
are desirous not only of doing what we can to influence 
the people of our own country in favor of His Imperial 
Majesty’s proposals, but of securing the co-operation of 
our fellow-editors in other countries in the same work. 
We do not doubt that you will agree with us in feeling 
that the enormous power of the Press ought to be 
directed to the conciliation of the different peoples of the 
world, the furtherance of their common interests, and the 
support of any measure that promises a general lightening 
of their burdens. All the traditions of our profession 
point to the duty which this occasion imposes upon it. 
The popular movement in support of the ideas contained 
in the Czar’s message, which has evoked almost unani- 
mous support among the British people, has been initiated 
also in several Continental countries, and will spread 
through the length and breadth of Europe, if the Press 
will take the lead. In the International Crusade of Peace 
men and women of various nationalities, classes, parties 
and creeds have agreed to unite in a demand which they 
believe means gain for all and loss for none. The inter- 
national organization is in course of development, and 
we feel assured that it needs only the co-operation of the 
Press to produce an irresistible demonstration of good- 
will and good sense.” 


The United States troops took Malolos, the 
capital of the Philippine Republic, on March 
31st, the Philippine forces escaping northward, 
after burning considerable portions of the town. There 
has been little regular fighting since. The plan of Gen. 
MacArthur to surround and capture Aguinaldo’s army 
failed. The censored press dispatches stated after the 
capture of Malolos that the Filipinos were discouraged 
and scattering, and anxious for peace. Since then, 
however, they have shown themselves neither entirely 
discouraged nor scattered. The cast-iron, sugar-coated 
proclamation issued by the President’s Commission on 
April 4th has so far had little or no effect on the 
situation, though every effort has been made to circulate 
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it among the different tribes of the islands. On April 6th 
the Filipinos opened fire upon a boat sent out by the 
Charleston. The Cruiser thereupon bombarded Dagupan. 
The Filipino army has since been reérganized at Calum- 
pit, and at this writing Gen. MacArthur is leading his 
forces against the place. An attempt was made by the 
Filipinos on April 11th to cut off Gen. MacArthur from 
Manila. On April 18th Lieut. Gilmore and fourteen 
others were captured orslain by Filipinos. The fiercest 
fighting yet done took place on April 23rd, when Major 
Bell, with a detachment of cavalry, reconnoitring east 
of Malolos, was suddenly surrounded by the Filipinos. 
In the battle which ensued about fifty Americans were 
killed and wounded. South of Manila Gen. Lawton has 
made an expedition across Laguna de Bay, bat after 
capturing several places, which he had not sufficient 
troops to hold, he has withdrawn and has now gone 
north to aid General MacArthur. There seems little 
prospect of hostilities ceasing any time soon. In the later 
conflicts the Filipinos, whose great losses seem not to 
have discouraged them, have inflicted more serious losses 
upon the United States forces than in the earlier ones. 
Gen. Otis’s men are also suffering much from the intense 


heat. The time of the volunteers is out, and they are 
unwilling for the most part to remain longer, and are to 
be brought home. The President has ordered more 
regiments of the regulars to go to the Philippines, and 
the sad, deadly, degrading business of destroying the 
Filipinos, their villages and homes, in the name of hu- 
manity and civilization, is to go on. 


Through the influence of Mr. William J. 
Mann, Mr. F. L. Hutchins, president of 
the Worcester Antiquarian Society, and 
others, much interest has been awakened in the Crusade 
movement in Worcester, Mass. As a result of a public 
meeting addressed by Mr. Mann, Mrs. Edwin D. Mead 
and Benjamin F. Trueblood, a committee was formed for 
work, and one thousand copies of the April number of 
the ApvocaTte or Peace purchased and distributed 
among the citizens of Worcester. In addition to this, 
considerable quantities of literature were secured by 
Worcester ladies, through Mrs. Mead, and distributed. 
Arrangements are being made through the leaders of 
the Christian Endeavor Societies for a large public meet- 
ing of the Endeavorers of the city, which it is to be hoped 


will prove a great success, and give a mighty impulse 
towards a wider public interest among the citizens of 
Worcester in the great cause of international brother- 
hood. The Worcester workers are deserving of the 
highest commendation for their earnest, persistent and 
intelligent efforts. 


The subject of an 1 Anglo- American Alli- 
ance was debated by Harvard and Prince- 
ton Universities at Princeton, N. J., on 
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the evening of April 5th. The question was: ‘‘Resolved, 
that a formal alliance between the United States and 
Great Britain for the protection and advancement of their 
common interests is advisable.’’ President Patton of 
Princeton presided. The speakers were James Henry 
Northrup, Alfred Sewall Weston, Nathaniel Smith Reeves, 
representing Princeton, and S. B. Rosenthal, Henry F. 
Wolff, Wilbur Morse, for Harvard. The judges were 
Professor E. G. Phelps of Yale, J. B. Moore of Colum- 
bia and J. W. Jenks of Cornell University. The 
Harvard debaters maintained that such an alliance is not 
advisable, either on political or commercial grounds, and 
the judges rendered a decision in their favor. 


Brevities. 


The Brazilian government has accepted the proposal 
of the British government to submit to arbitration the 
question of the delimitation of the boundary of Guiana. 


...+ The peaceful adjustment of the Anglo-French 
Central African boundary question by Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Cambon is a great triumph of good sense. The 
settlement was made under the form of an additional 
article to the Niger Convention. 


... Dr. Henry K. Carroll, the President’s special 
commissioner to the island, will recommend that Porto 
Rico be given a territorial form of government. He be- 
lieves the inhabitants fitted for it. 


..-+ The casualties among the United States troops in 
the Philippines from February 4th to April 4th, two 
months, were 184 killed and 976 wounded, a total of 
1160, or a number of men nearly equal to one entire regi- 
ment. This takes no account of the losses by disease. 


During the Peace Crusade in England one hun- 
dred and twenty 'y town meetings, convoked by the mayors, 
that is representing the entire municipality, were held 
within the months of January and February, and the 
number was greatly increased during March 


; George G. Mercer, Esq., of Philadelphia, recently 
delivered before the Society for Ethical Culture of that 
city an able and interesting address on ‘‘America’s Con- 
tribution to International Peace.” 


Count Muravieff has sent a circular to all the 
Russian diplomatic representatives abroad instructing 
them to convey the Czar’s thanks to all those who, by let- 
ter or telegram, have expressed their approval of the 
Emperor’s manifesto. 


. «+ The first step in Cuba toward independent govern- 
ment has been the establishment of a Cuban postal ser- 
vice entirely independent of the United States postal 
department. An order abolishing the military postal 
service in Cuba was issued at Washington on March 29th. 


The full stenographic report of the great meeting 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston, on the evening of 
April 4th, to protest against the present Philippine policy 
has been published in pamphlet and can be had by ad- 
dressing the Secretary of the Anti-Imperialist League, 
Boston, and enclosing five cents. 
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. - « The American Sunday School Union, one of the 
great forces which are gradually but surely working out 
the peace of society, is to hold its Diamond Anniversary 
in Philadelphia on the 24th and 25th of May. 


Mr. William E. Dodge, the eminent publicist of 
New York City, has a strong article in the Christian 
Endeavor World of April 20th, on International Courts 
of Arbitration. 


. .. Lord Chief Justice Russell of England has been 
appointed a member of the Venezuela Arbitration Tri- 
bunal to succeed the late Lord Herschell. 


When Baron Herschell, the most conspicuous 
member of the Joint High Commission, died in Washing- 
ton on the first of March, the Supreme Court adjourned, 
for the first time in its history doing this as a mark of 
respect for a foreign statesman and jurist. 


, In accordance with a suggestion of the Federation 
of Churches and Christian Workers, special services were 
held in the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, on the 
evening of March 26th, to further the Czar’s peace pro- 
posals. Addresses were made by Professor George 
Gunton and Dr. Charles L. Thompson. ; 


In Gladstone’s Day 
AND NOW. 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


He saw the growing wrong, and spoke: 
“The Afghan wills our arms to stay, 

And he is right; I take my stand; 

His waving spears ye may not charge!” 
Then free again the Oxus flowed, 
And open gleamed the mountain road. 

For great to be was more than large 

In Gladstone’s day! 


He saw the settled wrong, and spoke : 
“The Transvaal wills our arms to stay, 
And we were wrong; I take my stand; 
Her reeds of air ye shall not charge! 
Vee Boer, shall England justice lack ? 
I your republic give you back!” 
For great to be was more than large 
In Gladstone’s day! 


The Afghan’s heart so England won, 

The Hinterland to her gave way, 
And rose and set the unsullied sun 
On Afghan peak and Afric marge! 

Old England’s flag was glory then 

When right was might, and men were men, 
And great to be was more than large 

In Gladstone’s day 


False is the war no poet sings, 

And false the pride that will not lower 
The flag to Justice—ours or king’s— 
To rise in glory evermore. 

For to retreat for right is worth 

All alien victories of the earth, 
And great to be is more than large 

To-day! 
— Springfield Republican. 


Bo ston, April 4, 1899. 


The Peace Crusade in Boston. 


ORGANIZED LABOR’S CONTRIBUTION TO INTERNA- 
TIONAL PEACE. 


ADDRESS OF MR. SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


At the second of the peace meetings in Boston, held in 
Tremont Temple March 20th, Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, spoke in 
substance as follows: 

Peace is usually disturbed by those having a sordid 
purpose. It is always the interest of the masses of 
the people to be at peace. Progress is usually inter- 
rupted when peace is interrupted. It has too often 
been true that wars are brought on by those who have 
power in governmental affairs, who have abused that 
power by unjustly treating the people over whom they 
ruled, and who sought then to divert attention from 
domestic injustice by foreign contests and conquests. 

Mr. Gompers spoke at some length of the present war 
in the Philippines and of the question of ‘‘expansion”, 
so called. He regarded the movement for expansion as 
really a movement actuated by desire for wider trade; 
and he deprecated a war upon the only people of Asia 
who had ever attempted to establish a republican form of 
government. The United States of America, he said, 
should not only be a powerful nation, a nation of might; 
but the republic of Washington and Jefferson and Lincoln 
and Wendell Phillips and Garrison and Sumner should 
always be in the right. When we depart from the right 
we lose that influence which we as a nation have exerted 
upon the progress of other nations. Returning then to 
the special subject of the address, he said: 

The organizations of labor believe that a large stand- 
ing army is always essential to maintain a policy of 
imperialism. We realize, too, that a large standing army 
is a menace to the liberties of the people and is always 
one of the causes contributing toward the rupture of 
peaceful relations among men. The army and the men 
who command it are desirous of exercising their pro- 
fession, the butchery of man. 

Our organizations aim always to lead the man, by 
association with his fellows, to realize that he does not 
live for himself alone and to feel that it is his duty to 
extend a fraternal hand to his brother-worker; thus he 
becomes broader and more intelligent. Organized labor 
recognizes that peace is necessary to successful industry 
and progress as air is to our lungs,—not only peace 
national but international. Peace, national or inter- 
national is one of the underlying principles of the labor 
movement. And as we send our organizers from country 
to country, and organize not only the skilled workers but 
the unskilled as well, I look forward to a time when we 
shall not only inculcate peace among all classes in society, 
but when, if we cannot secure peace by intelligent action 
on the part of the powers that be, then the working 
people of all countries, united and federated, will refuse 
to make those articles and munitions of war that deal the 
death-blow to brother-men. I look to the dock-laborers to 
refuse to handle machines to destroy man; and I look 
to the seamen of the world to organize in a federation 
which shall extend the hand of fraternity and help to 
industry and commerce, but never to strike down a fellow- 
man. 

It is one thing to declare for a principle and it is 
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another thing to make sacrifices in order that it may be 
maintained. One of the finest illustrations of unselfish- 
ness which the history of man has shown was the action 
of the cotton operatives in Lancashire during our Civil 
War. The ports of the South were blockaded by our 
ships; the cotton which supplied work for the Lancashire 
operatives was not forthcoming, and the weavers and 
spinners were unemployed and hungry, their wives and 
their children were pinched and tattered. The Cabinet 
of Great Britain were willing not only to recognize the 
belligerency of the Confederacy, but to employ the ships 
of Great Britain to raise the blockade so that the cotton 
could find its way to Lancashire. But when they sought 
to obtain the approval of the Lancashire operatives for 
that course, from meeting after meeting came the unani- 
mous declaration, ‘‘We want no bread nor work that is 
based upon human slavery.” It is to the lasting credit of 
British workers. It is so much to their credit that our 
martyred president, Abraham Lincoln, in one of his 
messages to Congress, took occasion to pay a well- 
merited tribute to the organized union workers of Great 
Britain and the service they rendered to the maintenance 
of the republic and the abolition of human slavery. 


The union workers have not only resolved upon 
reaching international peace, but have gone as far as any 
body in the community in expressing this resolve. At the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor held in 
1887 in the city of Baltimore, the declaration went forth, 
‘*We desire universal peace, and urge upon the govern- 
ment of our country the recognition of the treaty” then 
proposed. The chief promoter of international arbitra- 
tion between the two English-speaking nations was none 
other than William Randal Cremer, the ex-secretary of 
the stone-cutters of Great Britain, a union man who 
carries his union card with him to-day. He came and 
Tom Pickard, member of Parliament, member of the coal 
miners’ union, to this country witb Sir Lionel Playfair, 
bearing about three hundred signatures of the members 
of the British Parliament, and waited upon President 
Cleveland to urge him to submit the treaty which was 
negotiated by the representatives of both countries. I 
am not sure whether an international treaty at this time 
is advisable ; but I know that a treaty is being formulated 
by the workers of Great Britain and the United States 
which shall make for permanent peace. 


At the conventions of the labor organizations in this 
country held in 1846, 1850, and 1868, protests were 
made against foreign wars, and resolutions were passed 
demanding disarmament in foreign countries, so that 
republican institutions and the peaceful solution of great 
problems might have proper opportunity. At the last 
convention, in Kansas City, I had the opportunity of 
saying this: ‘‘By a steady demand in the direction of 
maintaining the bond of fraternity and the recognition of 
the principle of solidarity in the international labor move- 
ment, we shall not only help to bear each other’s burdens 
but shall continually make those burdens lighter and be a 
lever toward that international brotherhood of man when 
the wars of nations shall be a thing of the past, and the 
song of the poet, the dream of the philosopher, and the 
hope of the philanthropist and humanitarian be achieved.” 
This was but my own feeling, but the convention, after 
having sifted the matter by a committee and reported 
upon it, adopted unanimously this statement : 


‘*We endorse the position taken by the president on the 
invitation extended by the Czar of Russia to the nations of 
the world, inviting them to send representatives to a confer- 
ence with a view to the disarmament of nations. And 
this convention places itself on record as approving of 
any movement which will tend to bring peace to the 
world.” 

The organizations of labor in all civilized countries are 
now in correspondence with each other. We send and 
receive annually our fraternal delegates, we issue our 
travelling cards and the members who take them find 
them a passport and bond of fraternity among the 
workers of all countries. There has never been a con- 
vention or a conference of workers which has not declared 
for peace, that has not taken every means at its command 
for creating peace and for impressing upon the public 
mind the absolute necessity for tranquility. I urge upon 
you all the consideration of this great problem as it affects 
the laborer, for every improvement in the lot of the worker 
means the upbuilding upon a higher level of the whole 
human structure. Let us hope and pray that no wrong - 
may come to our country ; but though we are Americans 
first, yet in being Americans we are not less humanitarians 
and lovers of our kind. For that peace which shall bless 
the whole of humanity we ask, for it we pray, and until 
it is achieved for it we shall contend. 


Mr. Harry Lloyd, one of the best known labor leaders 
of this country, spoke briefly at the close of Mr. Gomper’s 
address. He said, in substance: 

Last Friday night when speaking in the Cooper Union 
of New York, I happened to mention this meeting, and 
the cheers that rang through the hall were startling. 
Three-quarters of the audience were members of the 
organizations of workers. 

I was present at the British Trade-Union Congress in 
Bristol last year, when Pete Curran, representing the 
dock-laborers of Ireland, offered that splendid resolution 
commending to the workers the message of the Czar and 
asking the government of Great Britain to see to it that 
commissioners were sent to a peace conference. I do not 
know that the same motives prompt you which prompt me 
in seeking international peace. I am afraid of ‘‘the man 
on horseback.’’ I have spent too many years of my life 
in fighting involuntary poverty to care to have ‘‘the man 
on horseback” at my door every day. From my youth up 
I have heard orators on the platform declaiming against 
standing armies in the Old World, and inviting those 
governments to take the soldier off the shoulder of the 
workingman. And because of my experiences abroad I 
am more firm in my belief. I cannot forget how in Ger- 
many I saw those beautiful young men, gorgeously dressed 
in their magnificent uniform, strutting up and down the 
streets ; and how in that same country [ saw a milch cow, 
a horse and a woman hitched to the same plough. In 
France, militarism is rampant, and the wage-worker 
starving. In Holland, with its large standing army for a 
small country, I saw four women dragging a canal-boat. 
In Belgium, I saw women carrying the hod and working 
in the coal mines. In England, I saw women, almost 
stripped to the waist, making nails and chains as black- 
smiths for seven shillings a week, and singing, ‘*‘For 
Britons never, never, never shall be slaves.” It is because 
of these things that I am for international peace. 

The labor organizations stand against war; we know 
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what it means. We have seen in history how, when the 
common people have got their attention fixed upon great 
public questions at home, that moment ‘‘a vigorous foreign 
policy” is inaugurated and a war started and fools are 
running to fight. When we point out to the powers that 
be that there are two millions of men unemployed upon 
the street, the answer is, ‘Hurrah for the flag!” Yes, 
but fourteen hundred thousand married women leave their 
homes every morning to work in mill and factory. 
‘‘Never mind, hurrah for the flag!” But there are 
millions of little children denied the advantages of 
education. ‘‘Never mind, hurrah for the flag!’’ The 
labor organizations will cheer the flag when the flag 
stands for the protection of the home, the fireside, the 
women and the children, but not when it is carried into 
war to impose upon the people burdens that do not 
belong there. Boston and Massachusetts stand for 
peace. We know what it means. We are glad to be 
in sympathy with you in this movement. I am not in 
favor of an alliance offensive and defensive with any 
country, that we may send our army and navy oflicers 
‘strutting round the world with a chip on their shoulders ; 
but I am in favor of a great international board of arbi- 
tration that will settle those questions by the arbitrament 
of wit and of thought, and not by the arbitrament of the 
sword and the pistol. 

Mr. George E. McNeill, the veteran of the labor move- 
ment in Boston, spoke a few words before the meeting 
closed. He said: 

War comes with injustice, peace comes with equity. 
Wherever injustice exists, there must and will be war. 
There is war in our hearts if we deal unjustly with our 
neighbor. There is war in our institutions if through 
them inequity exists. Organized labor stands for peace, 
not only for the peace called for by the Czar of Russia 
but the peace which was called for over eighteen hundred 


years ago. 


Women’s Work for Peace. 
GRAND RALLY IN TREMONT TEMPLE. 

Addresses by Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore and others. 

The Women’s Peace Crusade meeting in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, at noon on Monday, April 3rd, was a 
most impressive occasion. At least two thousand five 
hundred persons were present and much earnestness and 
enthusiasm were manifested. Addresses were made 
by Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Lucia Ames 
Mead, Miss O. M. E. Rowe, president of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and by Alice 
Freeman Palmer. The addresses of Mrs. Howe and Mrs. 
Livermore are given in full below. Mrs. Mead gave some 
of the startling economic facts which show that armed 
peace has come to be, in its way, as great a curse as war 
itself. Recent weapons are, she said, from ninety to 
two hundred times as powerful as those of thirty years 
ago. The war debts have doubled, the armies have 
grown to enormous proportions, the burdens of taxation 
have greatly increased, every nation in Europe is spend- 
ing from two to twelve times as much upon armaments as 
upon education. The remedy is found in the substitution 


of arbitration for the arbitrament of the sword. Arbitra- 
tion is already here and has been eminently successful. 
One hundred years hence war will have been put away as 
duelling has been put behind us. 
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Miss Rowe spoke briefly, but most forcibly of the work 
which is being done and should be more fully done by 
he Women’s Clubs, and presented the following resolu- 
tions which were unanimously adopted by the great 
audience : 

Resolved, That this assembly urges the national and 
state Federations of Women’s Clubs and other organiza- 
tions of women throughout the United States to prose- 
cute a vigorous campaign of education in regard to the 
evils of standing armies and navies, with a view to se- 
cure the establishment eventually of a permanent tribunal 
for the adjustment of international difficulties. 

Resolved, That we urge the clergy and the press to 
take a more active interest in the coming peace confer- 
ence called by the Czar at The Hague, to the end that 
the commissioners sent by our government may be rein- 
forced by a strong public opinion; and that we urge all 
lovers of right to use their utmost influence to create a 
powerful public sentiment in favor of settling all inter- 
national differences by courts instead of by armed force, 
by appeal to reason rather than to passion. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the Czar, to President McKinley, and to organizations 
of women throughout the country. 

The closing address of the meeting was by Alice Free- 
man Palmer who urged all individuals to arouse them- 
selves to a sense of their personal responsibility, and to 
do their duty in their personal spheres. She also urged 
the training of the children in the schools to right ideas 
in regard to arbitration and peace, and suggested the 
offering of prizes in the schools for essays on arbitration 
and peace. 


The Development of the Peace Ideal. 
BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


The theme allotted me for my ten minutes speech to- 
day was the Development of the Peace Ideal. To treat 
this ever so briefly I must revert to matters in the past 
which make evident the progress already made in this 
direction. I might go back to that Latin author, Tacitus, 
if I mistake not, who tells of an Advocate of Peace 
who, when once the legions of Rome were drawn up in 
battle array, confronted the ranks, and endeavored to dis- 
suade the soldiers from the shedding of human blood. 
The historian avers that this apostle met with a rough 
response and would have been roughly handled if he had 
not ceased his untimely exhortation (nisi intempestivam 
sapientiam relinquisset) . 

I remember in my early youth to have seen at a friend’s 
house in New York a modest elderly man who was point- 
ed out to me as being all that was left of the American 
Peace Society. Into the history of this Society I did 
not then inquire. If I had done so, I should have found 
that Judge William Jay, son of John Jay, had given it 
the assistance of his name. I was in Boston in 1845 
when Charies Sumner delivered his celebrated oration on 
‘*The True Grandeur of Nations.’’ This plea for peace 
principles was at the time regarded as a Quixotic and 
mal-apropos utterance and although admired by some 
was derided by many. I, myself, first thought seriously 
of these matters in the year 1870, when my sympathies 
turned strongly towards France betrayed by her govern- 
ment into an insensate war, from which she came forth 
mutilated and humbled. The cruel waste of human life 
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thus brought on by the ambition of rulers affected me as 
even our own Civil War had not. Seeking in my mind 
a counteracting force which might avail to protect society 
from such wanton acts of devastation, I bethought me 
of the sacred right vested in the women of civilized com- 
munities to keep the bond of Peace and to protect the 
lives bought by their bitter pain, and fashioned by their 
endless labor. Impelled by this thought, I made a 
sudden and considerable effort to arouse my sex all the 
world over to some sense of their responsibilities in this 
regard. I endeavored to institute a combined action 
among the mothers of men to promote in every possible 
way the just and peaceable settlement of all questions 
which are likely to arise between nations. Alas! the 
time for this has not yet come. Organized action 
among women scarcely existed. 

Even so sincere a philanthropist as my husband would 
quote to me this saying: ‘‘Slaughter is God’s daughter.” 


My cry came back to me with but the faintest echo. 
Nearly thirty years have passed since then, and during 
that time some of the prophecies foreboding the termina- 
tion of war have approached fulfilment. One of these 
was that the methods and implements of warfare would 
become so deadly that men would no longer encounter 
them. 

Not quite in this wise, but on economic grounds, the 
burthens of war have ceased to commend themselves 
either to rulers or to nations. The unproductive legions, 
eating up the earnings of the community perpetually 
mustered and drilled in view of a result from which 
every government shrinks are now felt to be superfluous. 
They must be maintained at high cost, in the enjoyment 
of every condition essential to bodily well-being while 
their wages and cost of keep are wrung from the peas- 
ants’ wage, the widows’ pittance, the merchants’ gain. 
When they are not in active service they bring with them 
the threat of bankruptcy. When they take the field, 
all the powers of destruction are let loose, to prey upon 
commerce, civil government and the sacred immunities 
of family life. 


The shadow moves forward on the dial of history, and 
now one, foremost among the rulers of the civilized world, 
cries out that the burthen of armed Peace is becoming in- 
tolerable. To the sovereigns, his fellows, he says; ‘Let 
us, with one accord, lift it from our shoulders.” These 
brave words, from a crowned autocrat, have astonished 
the world. 

We women who meet here to-day are gathered together 
to utter our response: ‘‘Yes,” we answer, ‘‘the burthen 
of these huge armaments is intolerable—we have long felt 
it to be such.” We women do not stand to-day as we 
did thirty years ago. A new revelation has come to us, 
the gospel, not of our weakness, but of our strength. We 
have found each other out. We have learned the power 
that lies in union, and we feel ourselves able to confront 
the Angels of Desolation, and to turn them back from 
their direful work. The more excellent way has appeared 
to us trodden by martyrs of old, by missionaries of our own 
time, illuminated by the torch-light of ancient prophecies, 
glorified by the star-light of Christian hope. In one hand 
we grasp the roll of Isaiah—in the other, the silver shield 
of Paul. The one has foretold the days in which nations 


sball cease to learn the art of warfare and shall convert 
their weapons into tools of agriculture. 


The other sets 
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before us the figure of that most excellent spirit of 
Charity, and bids us overcome evil with good, and 
violence with justice. 

As the political horizon widens before us, revealing 
features unknown before, how fortunate is it that human 
intelligence widens also, and that the agencies which pro- 
mote the well being of society constantly display new 
resources and unfold new benefactions. 

A great word spoken among men is a great gift from 
God. Even if, like my feeble cry of thirty years since, 
it should remain without an answer, I hold the Czar’s 
Peace Manifesto to be one of the foremost gifts of the 
present century, fit to rank with the feats of Garibaldi 
and the sacrifice of John Brown. 

The greater accord of human intelligence, of which I 
spoke just now, points the way to an agreement hitherto 
unknown between the different domains of Christendom. 
Here, philosophy and religion stand side by side. Kant, 
the greatest modern philosopher, arrived before his death 
at the conclusion that universal peace was as possible as 
it must ever be desirable. And in the various sects which 
constitute the great world-church the cruel hatred of 
barbaric times has given place to a recognition of brother- 
hood which will grow clearer with every coming year. 

Ours be it, as women, lovers of peace and guardians 
of the home, to cherish the sacred flame of goodwill which 
should consume the thorns that afflict society. The 
moment of these beautiful enthusiasms passes, but each 
one is bound to leave its record in the consciousness of 
mankind. Each one carries our race a step forward in its 
true progress. 


Let Us Demand the Uttermost. 
BY MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


The appointed time draws near for the convening of 
the International Conference, called by Nicholas II. of 
Russia,.to discuss the possibility of placing a check on 
the increasing armament of nations. The American 
people have paid little attention to the notable manifesto 
of the Czar. The danger of our short war with Spain 
still sounds in our ears, and the suddenly evoked war 
spirit has hardly died out in our breasts. Moreover, we 
have never needed a large standing army, or a mighty 
navy, and know nothing of the burden of maintaining an 
armed peace, with the enginery of war continually 
changing, as science, invention and skill evolve that 
which is more deadly and destructive. 

Across the water it has been otherwise. The nations 
of Europe have waited long and wearily for a lessening 
of the monstrous militarism prevailing there, which ‘‘ the 
people have more and more difficulty in bearing.”” The 
heavy war taxes push them to the uttermost verge of 
poverty, they find it more and more difficult to obtain 
even poor and insufficient food, are weakened bodily and 
robbed of education, and are thus stunted physically, 
morally and mentally. So many men are withdrawn from 
productive industries to increase the army, that women 
are forced into employments unsuited to them. They 
become de-womanized, and sometimes de-humanized, and 
are ruined for motherhood and home-making. 

The Czar’s manifesto has been received with profound 
interest by the people of Europe. Organizations have 
been formed in Berlin and Munich to awaken public sen- 
timent in its favor, and there is similar activity in other 
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cities of Germany. Austria is moving systematically in 
endorsement of the Conference, and the same may be 
said of Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden. Everywhere there is an intense desire for 
the complete success of the ‘‘ Peace Conference”, that the 
‘*crushing burdens” of the people may be lifted, and 
their gloomy prospects brightened. 

In England, which we are accustomed to regard as one 
of the most warlike nations of the world, there is hearty 
sympathy with the proposed Conference. The movement 
in its favor has taken on immense magnitude. A paper 
was started months ago in the interest of the Peace 
Crusade, which has been circulated to the extent of 
millions of copies. A friend writes me from Wales, ‘*We 
have sown England ankle-deep with peace literature.” 
In a single day, one hundred thousand dollars were sub- 
scribed toward the advancement of the Peace Crusade. 
The great heart of the world has throbbed responsively to 
the Czar’s manifesto, and public sentiment is increasing 
in its favor. 

There are not a few who cavil at all this, and scout the 
idea that the Czar has any sincerity in his proposition. 
They are hopeless of any good results from this Confer- 
ence, because they are confident that Nicholas II. has 
only sinister purposes in issuing his manifesto, and they 
advise the people of the United States to stand aloof from 
the proposed Conference at The Hague. They ask us to 
explain the absorption of Finland by the present Czar, 
in utter disregard of the solemn guarantees given by his 
predecessors that the Finns should be protected in their 
liberties, their religion and the freedom of the press. 
And they warn us that Nicholas II., who has Russianized 
Finland, as his predecessors did Poland, will proceed 
eventually to accomplish the complete extinction of Nor- 
way and Sweden in the same way. 

The present Czar is not responsible for the Russian- 
izing of Finland, which became a part of the Russian 
Empire in 1809, by the peace of Frederiksham, 4nd was 
thus severed from Sweden. The Finns were guaranteed 
large political liberty by the Czar Alexander. But these 
have been gradually curtailed by the Russian government, 
whose business is carried on by a Bureaucracy, in depart- 
ments, each under the control of a chief, where many 
things are done of which the Czar is ignorant, and for 
which he is not responsible. It is very different from a 
system of government in which the officers have a co-ordi- 
nate authority. And the present Czar has only completed 
a work which was planned and begun long before he 
ascended the throne, and which he could have stayed only 
by a wide departure from the system of government pre- 
vailing in Russia. 

The Czar is also blamed for the compulsory emigra- 
tion of the Doukhobors, a Russian sect resembling in 
some particulars the Quakers who are fleeing to Manito- 
ba to escape the persecutions to which they were sub- 
jected, because they would not join the Greek church, 
or perform military service. Four thousand have already 
arrived in Canada, and some six thousand more are 
expected—a noble, simple, and highly moral and 
religious people. In any other country of Europe, 


except England, the Doukhobors would have been forced 
into the army, at any cost, and could not have escaped 
it. And it is to the credit of the Czar that these un- 
military people were allowed to emigrate, and to choose 
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expatriation rather than service in the Russian army. 

There is very little doubt that the Czar is actuated by 
the highest considerations in calling a Peace Conference, 
and he is right in his assertion that ‘‘international 
discussion is the most effectual means of insuring all 
peoples’ benefit,—a real and durable peace.” Mr. Wm. T. 
Stead, who has had a personal interview with the Czar, 
and has written a resumé of the same for the Review of 
Reviews, leaves no room for doubt of the young ruler’s 
honesty. And Mr. Ethan Allen Hitchcock, late United 
States Ambassador to Russia, assures us that the Czar 
is perfectly sincere in his peace program. 

‘*But,” somebody asks, ‘‘what would you do with 
four million soldiers that know nothing but how to fight?” 
Softly! We shall not disband them all at once. When 
we see that one or two millions are to be disbanded, we 
will begin to think about it. I have been through that 
scare. In 1865, when a million trained soldiers in this 
country were mustered out, not only our own papers but 
the papers of Europe were full of alarm. What was 
going to become of these soldiers? The country would be 
full of murder and rapine! And although I had been 
among soldiers all through the war, I, too, worried a 
little about it. But we never had any trouble. I think 
we need not worry about that now. 

But suppose the Czar is not sincere? That he is only 
proposing a reduction of the armaments of the world to 
gain time for the realization of his own selfish purposes? 
It does not interfere in the least with our duty in this 
matter. It does not absolve us from our obligations, as 
Christian women, to seize upon the opportunity present- 
ed to take a decided stand for universal peace. When 
Daniel O’Connell assumed the leadership of the Irish 
movement which sought the betterment of impoverished 
and oppressed Ireland, he was advised ‘‘not to ask too 
much of the English Parliament. Secure a little here, 
and a little there, and gradually you will gain all.” 
‘*No!’’ said O'Connell, ‘‘I shall do no such thing. De- 
mand the uttermost, and you will get something!” Let 
us come to the same decision. We must demand the 
uttermost! And that is disarmament, universal peace, 
and the establishment of a permanent international 
tribunal, which shall be to the nations what the Supreme 
Court is to the United States. 

Do not be afraid to demand so large and grand a thing, 
for it is as surely coming up the steeps of time, as the 
sun of to-morrow will follow the darkness of to-night. 
It is reasonable, it is possible, it is the behest of 
Christianity. Our great captain of the Civil War, Gene- 
ral Grant said, ‘I never knew of a national dispute 
that might not have been settled without resort to the 
sword.” If the young Autocrat of all the Russias, who 
rules one hundred and twenty millions of people, among 
whom are one hundred and twelve different nationalities, 
many of them of the most primitive type, differing in 
race, traits, language, customs, and religion,—if he 
dares take the initiative toward a world’s peace, shall 
any of us hesitate to follow? 

“Oh, lay your firm foundations in the skies, 
And then build upward! Who can tell 
How high the glory of the house shall rise ? 
Or in what golden chambers ye shall dwell ?” 


‘*He that hath friends must show himself friendly.” 
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Count Tolstoy’s Opinion of the Peace 
Conference. 


This letter of Count Tolstoy, translated by Mr. Aylmer 
Maude, was published in the Independent of April 13th, 
and simultaneously in many other papers in different 
languages : 

‘*It is said that the easiest and surest way to universal 
disarmament is by individuals refusing to take part in 
military service. This is most just. I am even of opinion 
that this is the only way to escape from the terrible and 
ever-increasing miseries of wardom (militarism). But 
that at the conference which is about to assemble at the 
Czar’s invitation the question should be debated whether 
men who refuse military service may not be employed on 
public works instead appears to me quite a mistaken idea 
—in the first place, because the conference itself can be 
nothing but one of those hypocritical arrangements which 
aim not at peace, but, on the contrary, at hiding from 
men the one means of obtaining universal peace, which 
the foremost men are now beginning to discern. 

The conference, it is said, will aim, if not at disarma- 
ment, then at checking the increase of armaments. It is 
supposed that at this conference the representatives of 
governments will agree to cease increasing their forces. 
If so, the question involuntarily presents itself: How will 
the governments of those countries act which at the time 
of this meeting happen to be weaker than their neighbors ? 
Such governments will hardly agree to remain in that 
condition—weaker than their neighbors. Or, if they have 
such firm belief in the validity of the stipulations made 
by the conference as to agree to remain weaker, why 
should they not be weaker still? Why spend money on 
an army at all? 

If, again, the business of the conference will be to 
equalize the fighting forces of the various states, and 
to keep them stationary, then, even could such an impos- 
sible balance be arrived at, the question involuntarily 
arises: Why need the governments stop at such arma- 
ments as now exist? Why not decrease them? Why 
need Germany, France and Russia have, say, for instance, 
1,000,000 men each, and not 500,000; or why not 10,000 
each, or why not 1,000 each? If diminution is possible, 
why not reduce to a minimum? And, finally, why not, 
instead of armies, have champions —David and Goliath— 
and settle international questions according to the results 
of their combats? 

It is said that the conflicts between governments are to 
be decided by arbitration. But, apart from the fact that 
the disputes will be settled, not by representatives of the 
people, but by representatives of the governments, and 
that there is no guarantee that the decisions will be just 
ones—who is to carry out the decisions of the court? 
The army? Whose army? That of all the powers. But 
the strength of those armies is unequal. Who, for 
instance, on the continent is to carry out a decision 
which is disadvantageous, say, for Germany, Russia and 
France allied together? Or who, at sea, will carry out a 
decision contrary to the interests of England, America 
and France? The arbitrator’s sentence against the 


military violence of states will be carried out by military 
violence—that is to say, the thing that has to be checked 
is to be the instrument by which it is to be checked. To 
catch a bird, put salt on its tail. 
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I recollect, during the siege of Sebastopol, sitting one 
day with the adjutants of Saken, commander of the garri- 
son, when Prince S. S. Ourousoff, a very brave officer, 
& very eccentric man and one of the best chess players of 
that day in Europe, entered the reception room. He said 
he wished to see the general. One of the adjutants took 
him to the general’s cabinet. Ten minutes later Ourousotf 
passed out again, looking discontented. The adjutant 
who had accompanied him returned to us and recounted, 
laughing, on what business Ourousoff had come to Saken. 
He had proposed to challenge the English to play a game 
of chess fer the possession of the advanced trench of the 
fifth bastion, which had been lost and regained several 
times, and had already cost some hundreds of lives. 


Undoubtedly it would have been far better to play chess 
for the trench than to kill people. But Saken did not 
agree to Ourousoff's proposal, for he knew well that it 
would be useless to play at chess for the trench unless 
both sides trusted each other implicitly, and knew that 
what was agreed upon would be carried out. But the 
presence of the soldiers before the trench, and the cannon 
pointed at it, were signs that no such mutual confidence 
existed. While there were armies on both sides it was 
clear that the matter would be decided not by chess, but 
by charges. And the same consideration applies to inter- 
national questions. For them to be decided by courts of 
arbitration there must be, among the powers, full mutual 
confidence that the decisions of the court will be respected. 
If there is such confidence, no armies will be necessary. 
But if armies exist, it is obvious that this confidence is 
lacking, and that international questions can be decided 
only by the strength of the armies. As long as armies 
exist they are necessary, not only to acquire fresh terri- 
tories, as all the states are now doing, in Asia, in Africa, 
or in Europe, but also in order to maintain by force what 
has been obtained by force. 

Obtaining, or retaining, by force can only be done by 
conquering. And it is always les gros bataillons which 
conquer. And, therefore, if a government has an army, 
it should have as large a one as possible. That is its 
business. If a government does not do that, it is 
unnecessary. A government may undertake many things 
in imternal affairs; it may emancipate, civilize, enrich a 
people, build roads and canals, colonize waste lands, or 
organize public works, but there is one thing it cannot do, 
viz., the very thing this conference is summoned to do, 
i. e., reduce its fighting force. 

But if, as appeared from the explanations that followed 
the manifesto, it will be an aim of the conference to pro- 
hibit implements of destruction which seem particularly 
cruel (and why, while they are about it, not try to prohibit 
the seizure of letters, the falsification of telegrams, the 
spy system, and all the terrible meannesses which form an 
integral part of military defence?), such prohibition to 
use in strife all the means that exist, is just as imprac- 
ticable as it is to forbid people fighting for their lives to 
strike the most sensitive parts of the body. And why is a 
wound, or death, from an explosive bullet worse than a 
wound from the most ordinary bullet or splinter, inflicted 
on avery tender part? The suffering in that case also 
reaches the utmost limit, and is followed by just the same 
death as results from any other weapon. 

It is amazing that sane adults can seriously express 
such queer ideas. No doubt diplomatists, who devote 
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their lives to lying, are so accustomed to vice, and live 
and act in so dense an atmosphere of lies, that they them- 
selves do not see all the absurdity and mendacity of their 
proposals. But how can honest private people (not such 
as curry favor with the Czar by extolling his ridiculous 
proposals) —how is it that they do not see that the result 
of this conference can be nothing but the strengthening of 
the deception in which governments keep their subjects, 
as was the case with Alexander I.’s ‘ holy alliance’? 

The aim of the conference will be, not to establish 
peace, but to hide from men the sole means of escape 
from the miseries of war, which lies in the refusal by 
private individuals of all participation in the murders of 
war. And, therefore, the conference can on no account 
accept for discussion the question suggested. 

With those who refuse military service on conscientious 
grounds, governments will always behave as the Russian 
government behaved with the Doukhobors. At the very 
time when it was professing to the whole world its peace- 
ful intentions, it was (with every effort to keep the matter 
secret) torturing and ruining and banishing the most 
peaceable people in Russia, merely because they were 
peaceable, not in words only, but in deeds, and therefore 
refused to be soldiers. All the: European governments 
have met, and still meet, refusals of military service in 
the same way, though less brutally. That is how the 
governments of Austria, Germany, France, Sweden, 
Switzerland and Holland have acted, and are still acting, 
and they cannot act otherwise. 

They cannot act otherwise, because they govern their 
own subjects by force—i. e., by means of a disciplined 
army—and can, therefore, on no account leave the 
reduction of that force (and consequently of their own 
power) to the casual inclination of private people, 
especially because nobody likes to kill or to be killed, 
and, should they tolerate such refusals, the great majority 
of the people would probably prefer to do other work 
instead of being soldiers. So that as’soon as people were 
permitted to refuse army service, and do work instead, 
there would soon be so many laborers that there would 
not be soldiers enough to make the workers work. 

Liberals, entangled in their much talking, Socialists, 
and other so-called advanced people, may think that their 
speeches in Parliament and at meetings, their unions, 
strikes and pamphlets are of great importance, while the 
refusals of military service by private individuals are 
unimportant occurrences not worthy of attention. The 
governments, however, know very well what is important 
to them and what is not. And the governments readily 
allow all sorts of Liberal and Radical speeches in 
Reichstags, as well as workmen’s associations and 
Socialist demonstrations, and they even pretend to 
sympathize with these things themselves, knowing that 
they are of great use to them in diverting the people’s 
attention from the great and only means of emancipation. 
But governments never openly tolerate refusals of mili- 
tary service, or refusals of war taxes, which are the same 
thing, because they know that such refusals expose the 
fraud of governments, and strike at the root of their power. 

As long as governments continue to rule their people 
by force, and continue to desire, as now, to obtain new 
possessions (Philippines, Port Arthur, etc.), and to 
retain what they already possess (Poland, Alsace, India, 
Algeria, etc.), so long will they not voluntarily decrease 
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their armies, but will, on the contrary, continue to 
increase them. 

It was recently reported that an American regiment 
refused to go to Iloilo. The news was given as some- 
thing astonishing. But the really astonishing thing is 
that such things do not occur continually. How could 
all those Russians, Germans, Frenchmen, Italians and 
Americans who have fought in recent times set off to kill 
men of another country at the whim of strangers, whom 
in most cases they did not respect, and submit themselves 
to sufferings and death? 

It seems plain and natural that all these men should 
recollect themselves, if not when they are enlisted as 
soldiers, then at the last moment when they are being led 
against the enemy, and should stop, fling away their 
weapons, and call to their opponents to do the same. 

It seems so plain and natural that every one should do 
this, and if they do not do so, it is only because they 
believe in the governments that assure them that all the 
burdens the people bear for war are laid upon them for 
their own good. With amazing effrontery all governments 
have always declared, and still go on declaring, that all 
the preparations for war, and even the very wars them- 
selves that they undertake, are necessary to preserve 
peace. In this sphere of hypocrisy and deception a fresh 
step is being made now, consisting in this: That the very 
governments for whose support the armies and the wars 
are essential pretend that they are concerned to discover 
means to diminish the armies and to abolish war. The 
governments wish to persuade the peoples that there is no 
need for private individuals to trouble about freeing 
themselves from wars; the governments themselves, at 
their conferences, will arrange first to reduce and 
presently quite to abolish armies. But this is untrue. 

Armies can be reduced and abolished only in opposition 
to the will, but never by the will of the governments. 

Armies will only be diminished and abolished when 
people cease to trust governments, and themselves seek 
salvation from the misery that oppresses them, and seek 
safety, not by the complicated and delicate combinations 
of diplomats, but in the simple fulfilment of that law, 
binding upon every man, inscribed in all religious 
teachings and present in every heart, not to do to 
others what you wish them not to do to you—above 
all, not to slay your neighbors. 

Armies will first diminish, and then disappear, only 
when public opinion brands with contempt those who, 
whether from fear or for advantage, sell their liberty and 
enter the ranks of those murderers called soldiers; and 
when the men now ignored and even blamed—who, in 
despite of all the persecution and suffering they have borne, 
have refused to yield the control of their actions into the 
hands of others, and become the tools of murder—are re- 
cognized by public opinion to be the foremost champions 
and benefactors of mankind. Only then will armies first 
diminish and then quite disappear, and a new era in the 
life of mankind will commence. And that time is near. 

And that is why I think that the refusals to serve in 
the army are facts of immense importance, and that they 
will emancipate mankind from the miseries of war. But 
the opinion that the conference may conduce toward this 
is quite an error. The conference can only divert people’s 
eyes from the sole path leading to safety and to liberty. 

Yasnaia Poliana, Russia.” 
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The President’s Opportunity. 


Edward H. Magill, ex-president of 
Swarthmore College, Pa., sent the 
following letter to the Springfield 
Republican under date of April 2: 

**T have read with great interest 
the papers sent me the past few 
weeks. Your positions are surely 
tenable and unassailable, but 1 have 
continued to hope that your severe 
strictures, while applicable to the 
country, would not be found to apply 
personally to our president, whom I 
have regarded as a man seeking ear- 
nestly the practical way of solving, in 
the most Christian manner possible, 
the truly intricate problem which he 
has had before him. He surely tried 
to avoid the Spanish war in the be- 
ginning, and I had hoped that he 
would find for us a way to secure 
autonomy and ultimate self-govern- 
ment to the Philippines. But matters 
have now gone so far that I fear he 
has missed his glorious opportunity to 
place himself as one of our political 
trinity, and be ranked with Washing- 
ton, the founder, and Lincoln, the 
savior, of his country. If his daring 
and his conscientious convictions were 
equal to the occasion, I believe he 
could even yet do this by ordering a 
prompt cessation of the war and pro- 
claiming, through a peaceful medium, 
like President Schurman’s committee, 
an early establishment of a govern- 
ment in the Philippines, ‘of, by and 
for’ the Filipinos. Such proclamation 
should be promptly translated into 
every one of the dialects of these 
motley peoples ; and such action and 
proclamation would be doubtless fol- 
lowed by a prompt cessation of the 
shedding of human blood. 

But will the president dare to risk 
this, or is he ‘in the hands of his 
friends’, for another term of office? 
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Can he not rise to the higher plane 
of individual duty, and be satisfied, 
if needs be, with one glorious term, 
which will make his name immortal, 
instead of eagerly catching at the 
shadow of a second, and thus, if suc- 
cess attend his efforts, barter this 
opportunity to bless his country and 
immortalize his name, for the sake of 
occupying before the country the un- 
enviable position of a political time- 
server for a period of eight years. 
Would that he would yet listen to the 
urgent entreaties of his own and the 
country’s best friends, and make this 
present seeming sacrifice.” 


A Cruel Blow at Independence, 


‘*The mockery of the fine talk a 
while ago about giving to the Fili- 
pinos their independence when they 
are fitted for it appears in strong 
relief when one considers that the 
policy of the administration was and 
is utterly antagonistic to the idea of 
Philippine autonomy. The one power 
in the islands capable of establishing 
and maintaing a native government 
was that of which Aguinaldo was the 
head and front. That power should 
have been nurtured, protected and 
recognized, if the United States was 
ever to develop in the islands a native 
government. To pursue a course sure 
to bring on an armed collision, and 
then to hurl upon the native power the 
whole force of the army and navy of 
the United States was bound to blight, 
and perhaps destroy, the tender plant 
of self-government which it had al- 
ways been the mission of this republic 
to cultivate at every legitimate oppor- 
tunity, among all peoples. A native 
government to be successful must 
have local dignity and prestige. 
Every cruel blow, therefore, which 
the native government receives from 
Gen. Otis’s army is a blow at the 
possibility of ever raising up a native 
government that shall be able to 
maintain itself. The insurgent army 
and the brain back of it represented 
the one virile, masterful force capable 
of making of the Philippines a self- 
governing federation. In destroying 
that army and the idea it cherishes, 
we commit a terrible crime at the very 
threshold of the temple of liberty.” 
—The Springfield Republican. 


Mental courage, the courage to think 
straight according to all the facts, is 
rarer than physical courage, or even 
than moral courage. 
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The Duty of America. 


*¢ America, however, does not have 
to cast her eyes across the sea to 
point morals upon the curse of mili- 
tarism. It is a curse which threatens 
ourselves. The man who does not 
see it, and is not spurred as an 
American and a lover of America to 
new devotion to the rational organiza- 
tion of the world is a fool and blind. 

The duty of America to frown upon 
military policies and the military spirit 
is peculiar. America, in truth, holds 
the key to the situation. John Bright 
pointed this out clearly in a Fourth 
of July speech twenty years ago. 
America, rot burdened by taxes for 
the support of great armies and 
navies, was free to devote all her 
resources and energies to the develop- 
ment of her industries. This gave 
her an incalculable advantage over 
the burdened countries of Europe, an 
advantage which every one of them 
was feeling keenly. Let her main- 
tain this advantage in the industrial 
competition, and they would all soon 
be forced to disarmament for sheer 
economy and self-protection.” — New 
England Magazine. 
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